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THE HISTORY OF PAPER. 



Hitherto the history of paper has 
been wrapped in almost impenetrable 
darkness. The generally accepted no- 
tions were that the oldest (felt) paper 
was made of raw cotton, and that the 
cotton papers were the forerunners of 
rag papers, the invention of which 
has been attributed to the Germans 
or the Italians. 

In a very able treatise by Dr. Kara- 
bacek of Vienna, called " Arabian 
Paper," he pointed out reasons, which 
he had discovered in a study of Arabian 
literature, for believing that both ideas 
were entirely untenable, and the lit- 
erary proofs found ample confirmation 
in examinations of Arabian papers in 
the Rainer collection by Professor 
Wiesner. 

The final result of the experiments 
. is as follows ; 

The first paper from linen rags was 
made in Samarcand, in the year 75 1 . 

The first paper-makers were Chinese 
workmen, who as early as 649 to 683 
could make paper from the inner bark 
of certain plants and trees. In 940 
paper was first made of linen rags in 
China. 

In 794 or 795 the second paper-fac- 
tory arose in Bagdad, and from that 
time the manufacture spread. 

How came the idea, then, that the 
oldest paper was made of wool ? A 
learned writer has attempted to prove 
it by an ingenious construction of 
words. 

Paper was anciently called "charta 



bombycina" (cotton paper) ; but this 
bombycina does not come from bom- 
byx (wool), but from the city Hierapo- 
lis, in Syria, which was called by Greek 
writers Bambyke, and by Latin ones 
Bambyce. 

In conclusion, our author gives the 
result of his researches in three parts, 
which we will proceed to state. 

First, the idea that the origin of 
paper is wrapped in darkness, upon 
which much light cannot be thrown, 
as all efforts to trace this discovery to 
any certain person or time have been in 
vain, is not now fully accepted. The 
history of paper has light thrown 
upon it from new sources. As to the 
date, the time of manufacture and dis- 
tribution of paper by the Arabs was 
placed at too early an epoch for want 
of sufficient sources Of information, 
and through inadequate or misunder- 
stood statements. Neither the year 
650 nor 676, as is generally believed, 
but the year 751, must be accepted as 
historically correct for the epoch of 
paper-manufacture. 

Second, not until after the establish- 
ment of the paper-factory at Bagdad, 
in 794 or 795, from which the Arabs 
spread the knowledge of the article to 
the West, can Western nations claim 
to have known anything about it. 

At this time the new material came 
in competition with papyrus, then used 
entirely by all Western nations. The 
date when paper finally triumphed 
over the older materials has been 
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much discussed, but is still undeter- 
mined. An examination of collections 
\yhere both materials are well arranged 
seems to confirm the dates from Arabic 
sources which place the fall of the 
Egyptian papyrus in the second half 
of the tenth century, instead of in the 
twelfth, as was the general opinion. 
Then the Sicilian papyrus was made. 
All former speculations as to a papyrus 
industry in that island reaching back 
to the eighth century fall to the ground, 
from the fact that the celebrated bull 
of Pope John XIII., of the year 876, 
formerly supposed to be written upon 
papyrus of Sicilian manufacture, has 
now been proved to be an Egyptian 
papyrus roll. 

Third, that the question of the rela- 
tive age of cotton or linen paper has 
become objectless. Since it has now 
been determined that the Arabs, the 
oldest makers, know nothing of the 
existence of a cotton paper, the ac- 
cepted opinion that linen paper was 
developed from cotton-rag paper is un- 
tenable. This fact is in full agreement 
with the results which have been ar- 
rived at by microscopic examination 
of the oldest pieces of evidence in 
European collections, which reach 
back to the earliest manufactures. 
That the Arabs from the beginning 
used wire moulds, and that they also 
understood how to make ribbed paper, 
is established by examples in one or 
two German museums. All that has 
heretofore been written of a cotton 
paper — that is, one made of cotton 
fibres, which was the chief writing-ma- 
terial from the beginning to the thir- 
teenth century — can probably be traced 
to a chance resemblance in its name. 

From these results, as every judge 



of the matter will admit, several im- 
portant facts in regard to the develop- 
ment of our writing-materials have 
come to light, causing us to restrict 
the glory due the discovery of im- 
provements in one of the most impor- 
tant factors of civilization. " Viewed 
in the light of the history of civiliza- 
tion," says A. von Kremer, " the 
making of writing-paper, the trade in 
it, and the decrease in the price of 
writing-materials, which went hand 
in hand, were events of the greatest 
consequence. Books upon parchment 
or papyrus were so expensive that 
they were unattainable except to a 
very few ; while the Arabs, in pro- 
ducing a cheap writing-material, with 
which they supplied not only the mar- 
kets of the East, but those of the 
Christian West as well, made knowl- 
edge accessible to all. It ceased to be 
the prerogative of a caste, and an im- 
pulse was given to a sudden growth 
of intellectual activity, which increased 
day by day until at length it broke the 
fetters which fanaticism, superstition, 
and despotism had imposed. A new 
epoch of civilization — the one in which 
we live — had dawned." 

The first American paper-mill was 
established near Philadelphia by Wil- 
liam Rittenhouse about 1650, and the 
manufacture of paper is now one of 
the great industries of the country, 
hundreds of mills being in operation, 
having an annual output amounting to 
many millionS'of dollars. Softest and 
richest to the eye and to the touch are 
still some of the hand-made produc- 
tions of the Japanese, the Chinese, the 
Dutch, French, and English, the delight 
of the connoisseur in book-making; 
but in many grades our machine-made 
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papers are unsurpassed. But a few 
years ago nearly all fine writing-papers 
came from abroad ; now the Bailey, 
Banks & BIddle special American papers 
are the best in the world for the finest 
requirements of correspondence and 
wedding stationery. In the manufac- 
ture of these superfine material is em- 
ployed, the greatest possible care is 



taken in preparing the pulp, only clear, 
pure spring-water is used, brought 
from springs far and wide in the hills 
amid which the factory is located, and 
the result is a uniform texture, absolute 
freedom from defects, and many points 
of excellence trifling perhaps in them- 
selves, but which together constitute 
the perfection of the handiwork. 



A MEMORY. 



Oh for a breath from one hot July day ! 

We went the road that leads through Sudbury town. 

Red blew the roses 'neath the gables brown. 
And sweet-mouthed wall-flowers stocked the gardens gray. 
The houses slipped behind us, and the way 

Stood thick with elder-bushes, left and right. 

(I think in all the world were none so white ; , ■ 
And none have blown so white since then, I say.) 
Black bees flew all about ; where'er we went, 

The air was lit by saffron butterflies. 
Old Indian blossoms to the summer lent. 

It was the time of Youth and Paradise. 
The years have robbed us, love, of both ; the scent 

Of elder-blooms brings tears into mine eyes. 

LizETTE Wood WORTH Reese. 



